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unsettled condition of the North, and how tired the
people were getting of a war which went on and on
without end. Lee and President Davis had decided upon
a bold stroke. If they could win a great victory now, it
was quite possible that, weakened by internal quarrels,
the Union might collapse in ruin, and the South would
be left the conqueror. Accordingly, on June 15, 1863,
Lee crossed the Potomac in a supreme effort to bring
the conflict to a decisive end. In front of him, barring
his path, was General Meade, who had succeeded
General Hooker in command of the Federal forces,
with an army 80,000 strong, but Lee himself was at the
head of the finest army he had so far commanded, full
70,000 splendid soldiers, and he marched forward with
high hopes for the future. A fortnight was spent in
preliminary operations, and it was not until July i that
Lee's advance guard came into contact with the for-
ward troops of Meade's army near the small hamlet
of Gettysburg. In a short time the battle became
general, and it was soon clear that the Confederates
were driving their enemies back, and the first day's
fighting ended with the advantage all on the side of
the Southern army. Night, however, brought rein-
forcements to both sides. General Meade arrived with
the main body of his forces, and the second day dawned
with the two armies facing each other in almost equal
strength. The vital hour was at hand.

Fighting was long in starting on the morning of July
2. The two armies lay confronting each other in a large
semicircle, and both seemed loth to start the battle
which might end with such dire results to one side or